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Enrollment reaches 


record numbers 


Rose Festival, in full bloom 


by Aaron Roberts 
associate editor 

Two days remain to enjoy 
the 66th Annual Rose Festival. 

The Rose Parade will start at 
9:30 a.m Saturday, Oct. 16 at 
Glen wood and Front streets and 
end at Rose Stadium . 

Aerial demonstrations by 
The Golden Knights of the U.S. 
Army Air Force Parachute Team 
will entertain the parade crowd. 

Parade floats covered with 
thousands of Tyler roses and 
marching bands will be judged 


at the Stadium. The parade is 
free but stadium seats cost $5 
for reserved seats, $3 for senior 
citizens and $1 for general ad¬ 
mission. 

Other events on Saturday 
include The Texas Rose Festi¬ 
val Car Show at 8 a.m. at Rose 
Plaza Shopping Center, the 16th 
Annual Doll, Bear and Toy 
Show at Harvey Convention 
Center and the Arts and Craft 
Show at 9 a.m. at East Texas 
Fair Grounds. 


TJC Touchstone seeks 
entries for 2000 edition 


by Julie Steck 
staff writer 

Whether it's writing a 
gold medal essay or draw¬ 
ing a million dollar picture, 
talents exists within every¬ 
one. Sometimes these won¬ 
derful talents go unseen be¬ 
cause we are too shy to'ex- 
press them. TJC Touch¬ 
stone magazine is a way to 
express yourself through 
pictures, poems or longer 
writings. 

This campus magazine 
is published each fall. Edi¬ 
tor Warren Powell headed 
the staff of student editors. 
Touchstone 1999 will be 
available on campus news 


stands in late October. 

"It contains four photos, 
four drawings, fifteen po¬ 
ems essay - are you ready- a 
naked girl!" Powell said. 

Entries for TJC Touch¬ 
stone 2000 issue are being 
accepted through Dec. 10th. 
Finished word can be turned 
in at the Liberal and Fine 
Arts Dean's office in room 
1555 of Jenkins Hall. 

Any student or college 
employee can submit en¬ 
tries including black and 
white art, poetry, photogra¬ 
phy, essays and short fic¬ 
tion. For more information, 
see entry guidelines in 
Jenkins 155. 


The East Texas Symphony 
Concert in the Park and The 
Rambling Rose Square and 
Round Dance-Grand March 
both at 7:30 p.m Saturday will 
close the festivities. 


by Danny Gallagher 
editor-in-chief 

Fall 1999 enrollment is the 
largest on record, due to new 
programs and effective ad¬ 
vertising, Admission Dean 
Kenneth Lewis said. 

Enrollment increased by 
492 student or 6.24 percent 
over last fall. The Fall 1991 
Semester was the previous 
high. 

Lewis credits a bulk of the 
increase to the faculty and 
staff. 

“The faculty and staff 
have done a good job of treat¬ 
ing the students as adults,” 
Lewis said. “That kind of 
stuff gets the word out.” 


Since Fall 1998 semester, 
the Admissions office has 
grown as well adding four 
student recruiters and a new 
mailout program that sends 
information to area high 
school seniors and scholar¬ 
ship applicants. 

TJC has added new pro¬ 
grams: FAS-Track and the 
Scholars’ Academy which 
have helped tremendously, he 
said. 

Lewis said even though 
enrollment is up, still more 
work remains to be done. 

“It’s not hard to set en¬ 
rollment,” Lewis said. “It’s 
hard to keep it.” 


Historic treasure recovered 


by Aaron Roberts 
associate editor 

Treasures recovered from 
the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean were displayed recently 
in Broadway Square Mall. 

The Nuestra Senora de 
Atocha was constructed in 
1620 to be the Almiranta or 
rear guard ship for King Philip 
Ill’s Terra Firma Fleet. 
When the King died in 
1622, the ship was 
handed down to his son 
Philip IV. 

While sailing from 
Havana to Spain on Sept. 

6, 1622, the ship sank during 
a hurricane off the 
coast of what is now 
Key West, Fla. The 
ship’s crew and pas¬ 
sengers traveling with 
a cargo of gold, silver 
and armaments dropped 
to the ocean floor. 

The remains lay untouched 
until 1985 when treasure 
hunter Mel Fisher’s expedi¬ 
tion paid off. From 1985 to 


1986 divers recovered nearly 
47 tons of silver and a few 
thousand pounds of gold that 
had been scattered across 12 
miles of ocean. 

Fisher started the 16-year 
long search in 1969 when he 
learned about the ship 


“legend and lore.” 

Almost half the pieces were 
displayed in museums. 

“Basically the more signifi¬ 
cant pieces were put in muse¬ 


ums,” Diver Jim Willsey said. 

Replicas of the pieces were 
made from silver recovered 
from the wreckage and sold at 
the mall display. 

Among the relics were a 
solid gold toothpick recovered 
from the remains of the 1715 
Fleet, a block of solid ingot cut 
from an 82-pound block of 
silver and a solid gold bar 
weighing more that 40 
karats and valued at 
nearly $80,000. 

Three small 
emeralds were also 
discovered at the 
site. Since emer¬ 
alds were not on 
the ship’s mani¬ 
fest, it is believed 
they were some 
form of contra¬ 
band. Rumor said 
that some 80 
pounds of uncut emeralds were 
smuggled on board the vessel. 

Divers have recovered trea¬ 
sures valued between $ 100 mil¬ 
lion and $400 million. 
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What did you do 


I paid off 
my school¬ 
ing then I 
went shop¬ 
ping with 
the rest. 


I applied but 
was turned 
down. I get 
angry at 
those who 
get it and 
blow it off. 





with your financial aid? 


aid my tu- 
ion and 
ooks and 
then I had to 
my room 
board out 
my pocket. 


I am going 
to pay off 
my emer¬ 
gency tu¬ 
ition loan 
|L and my 


No, I don't 
get financial 
aid, but those 
who get it 
should act 
responsibly 
with it. 


Tammie Colston 


Joe Hughes 


Tamara Simmons 


Chris Winton 


Sharon Pickett 
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Black colleges continue strong sale 


by Vatina Henderson 
page editor 


Some people believe that 
black college’s reputations are 
on the decline. They charge 
that black colleges lowered 
their standards to accommo¬ 
date students. That may be 
so, but certainly their produc¬ 
tion and popularity have not 
changed. 

Black colleges like Prai¬ 
rie View A&M University, 
Texas Southern University, 
Howard University, Gram- 
bling University and Wiley 
College were founded so 
people of color could have 
the educational opportunities 
denied to them by segrega¬ 
tion. In the 1940s, 50s and 
60s, many families seemed to 
have at least one graduate 
from a black school. It was 
each family’s goal to send at 


least one child to college. 

As university segregation 
began fading in the 1960s, 
blacks started attending other 
colleges, because they had 
more options. But even with 
those options, black colleges 
remained popular. 

“It is not the question of 
whether black colleges are on 
the rise or downfall,” Library 
Catalog Manager Cynthia 
Deveraux said. “Since there 
are not as many black educa¬ 
tors as in the past to encour¬ 
age us to go to black schools, 
we go to the schools that get 
the most promotion,” she said 
attended Tyler Junior College 
and University of Texas at 
Tyler. 

Some contend the black 
schools have lowered their 
standards to let just anybody 
attend. In lowering their stan¬ 


dards, they lower their pres¬ 
tige, critics say.. 

“I don’t think the standards 
have been lowered. The black 
schools just try to make edu¬ 
cational opportunities for ev¬ 
eryone. If it were not for the 
black schools like Prairie 
View and Wiley, I wouldn’t 
have received my Ph.D.,” Stu¬ 
dent Services Director Dr. 
Otis Webster said. 

“Black colleges are still 
ranked high. With more op¬ 
tions to choose from, black 
colleges can compete on a 
higher scale instead of just 
competing with other black 
colleges,” Webster said. 

The annual Prairie View 
and Grambling football game 
the first Saturday in October 
in Dallas drew a very large 
turnout. 

The Bayou Classic in 


Louisiana between Grambling 
and Southern in December 
also raises huge crowds from 
across the United States. Both 
events are evidence of those 
schools' prestige. 

Black colleges’ prestige 
and history do not change be¬ 
cause of the students attend¬ 
ing that school. Prestige is 

something that has to be 
earned, and black colleges 
have earned that recognition. 

“Black colleges will al¬ 
ways have an outstanding 
reputation. Prairie View pro¬ 
duces more minority engi¬ 
neers than anyone else in the 
country. No one can make 
this claim but them,” Webster 
said. 

Black colleges are still 
producing students who are 
doing an excellent job in the 
workforce. 


Abuse of financial aid still costing thousands 


by Ije Osuagwu 
page editor 

If one out of five TJC 
students answered that they 
used their remaining grant 
money for personal ex¬ 
penses, that’s one too many. 
That means on a grand scale, 
approximately 20 percent of 
TJC students are abusing 
funds. Probably this per¬ 
centage is higher. Most stu¬ 
dents wouldn’t admit 
they’ve used grant money 
to go to the movies or get a 
new hairdo. 

“Student aid topped $60 
billion in 1997-1998," ac¬ 



cording to The College 
Board. "An increase of 6 
percent over the preceding 
year after adjusting for in¬ 
flation.” This figure is 
steadily growing. 

This term 2,835 
single stu¬ 
dents re¬ 
ceived aid 
and 649 mar 
ried people 
received 
fed¬ 
eral 
money. 

Total 
money 


awarded TJC students last 
year was $14,082,102. 

On average, students 
may receive anywhere 
from $400-500 in left¬ 
over grant funds after 
they pay tuition, fees 
and books. That's 
$1,742,000 for 
TJC's 3,484 stu¬ 
dents with re¬ 
in a i n i n g 
funds. 

If 20 
per¬ 
cent 
o f 
funds 


are abused that’s approxi¬ 
mately $283,500 being 
spent on personal expenses 
by TJC students. 

TJC is only one of hun¬ 
dreds of colleges across the 
nation where students may 
abuse funds. Multiply 
$284,000 by Texas' 50 com¬ 
munity colleges and the cost 
to American taxpayers is 
staggering. 

Student abuse of funds 
penalizes both to taxpayers 
and the students who would 
wisely use the money for 
actual academic expenses. 
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Beauty [HiTtM 


Big mouthed stupidheads become new minority 


by Danny Gallagher 
editor-in-chief 

God sure has hit some bun¬ 
kers on the proverbial golf 
course in the past few weeks. 

New York City Mayor 
Rudy Guiliani threatened to 
cut government funding of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art af¬ 
ter he learned about an exhibit 
called “Sensation.” The art 
show featured sculptures of 
gory, dead bodies, sliced and 
quartered farm animals and a 
portrait of the Virgin Mary 
decorated with piles of el¬ 


ephant crap. The mayor wasn’t 
as outraged that the portrait 
was covered in elephant ex¬ 
crement because he realized 
most of the cabs in New York 
already carry the perpetual 
stench of urine. 

And just when you thought 
the world was going to keel 
over from a kick in the groin, 
Minnesota Governor Jesse 
Ventura said in an candid in¬ 
terview for Playboy magazine 
that “organized religion is a 
sham” and “a crutch for the 
weak-minded.” Incidentally, 


this story broke when millions 
of American men successfully 
proved to their wives that they 
really do read Playboy just for 
the articles. 

It doesn’t take a Harvard 
grad to understand the real 
question behind each of these 
predicaments. Where does 
freedom of speech stop? Can 
we say whatever we want over 
and over and over and insult 
practically every religion, 
creed, race and belief on the 
face of the planet until our 
brains ooze out of our nose, or 


do we actually have to stop and 
think about what we say? 

Unfortunately, no amend¬ 
ment guarantees a limit to a 
persons’ stupidity, so the First 
Amendment unintentionally 
carries a very, broad interpre¬ 
tation. 

Congress and the Supreme 
Court, however, should seri¬ 
ously think about passing a new 
piece of legislation called the 
“I’m With Stupid Amend¬ 
ment.” It is a bicameral bill 
that states... 

•(1) all citizens who speak 


or use any other form of ex¬ 
pression to intentionally con¬ 
vey offensive or intention¬ 
ally stupid messages must 
have their head examined by 
a third-rate neurosurgeon 
who has double vision, shops 
at Lowe’s for surgical equip¬ 
ment and operates out of a 
tool shed and 

•(2) all professional wres¬ 
tlers wishing to run for pub¬ 
lic office must spend a tenure 
of two years in NASA’s 
“Journey to the Center of the 
Sun” program. 


Fraud against college students increases drastically 


by Dev'n O'Neal 
staff writer 

Identity theft offers a 
new way to be robbed and 
something else to worry 
about. 

“Identity theft occurs 
when a criminal uses an¬ 
other person's information, 


name, address, social secu¬ 
rity number or driver's li¬ 
cense number without per¬ 
mission,” Texas Attorney 
General John Cornyn said. 
They obtain credit or open 
checking accounts or cheat 
the owner somehow. 


Set your goals high. 


Sometimes reaching your goals seems like an impossible task. 
In the Air Force you'll get the tools you need to reach any goal 
you set. Well help get you there by; 

• providing education opportunities with tuition assistance 

• establishing leadership skills for a promising future 

• preparing you for a career in life 

You can earn up to $9,000 enlistment bonus, if you qualify. So, 
if you're between the ages of 17-27 - call 1-800-423-USAF 
AHV1 HIGH for information packet or visit 

the Air Base at www.airforce.com 


Many people do not even 
realize that they have been 
a victim of fraud un- t i 1 
they receive a 
bill for a pur¬ 
chase they did 
not make. 

Some learn 
only when 
credit is denied. 

“If fraud oc¬ 
curs, contact the 
appropriate credit 
issuer, or report to 
law enforcement of¬ 
ficials immediately,” 
Cornyn said. 

Y2K has opened up new 
opportunities for scam art¬ 
ists. For example, you get a 
phone call from someone 
claiming to be an employee 
of your bank. The employee 
tells you that the magnetic 


strip on your ATM card will 
not work in the year 2000 
and requests your account 
number so he can fix it 



“Some¬ 
one got 
hold of my social secu¬ 
rity number, applied for 
credit cards in my name and 
ruined my credit,” Sopho¬ 
more Becky Jester said. If 
found, this person can be 
charged with social security, 
mail, name and credit fraud. 
“Get acopy of your credit 


report and review it regu¬ 
larly,” Jester said. 

In a recent Associated 
Press story, a California 
, college student tells how 
he was schemed by 
telemarketers. They of¬ 
fered plans to protect him 
from being held liable for 
charges he did not make. 

Time and again, he re¬ 
sisted until one company 
did not take “no” for an 
answer. The student was 
charged an unauthorized 
$240 on his credit card for 
a plan to protect him from 
unauthorized charges. 

Telemarketers go for in¬ 
experienced college stu¬ 
dents or frightened senior 
citizens to scare them into 
buying such a policy. 
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Cole to compete for Miss Deaf Texas 


by Sarah E. Jones 
staff writer 

Sophomore Torey Cole 
will compete in the Miss 
Deaf Texas Pageant in Port 


Arkansas as Miss Deaf Tyler 
1999-2001. 

The pageant consists of 
personal interviews, formal 
dress and talent competition. 


PREPAID LONG DISTANCE 
PHONE CARDS 

Regular price $10 cards, $20 each plus 81/4% Tax 
Discounted $10-8.29,2 + $8.13,241 minutes 
Discounted $20-$18,2 + $16.97,497 minutes 
Rate 3.9c minute USA Tax included 

PHONE/FAX 254-875-2488 


Cole is preparing a 
dance for her talent with 
the help of Instructor Eliza¬ 
beth Crook, and her spon¬ 
sor Donna Lides. 

Not a newcomer to pag¬ 
eants, Cole once placed 
fourth in another pageant 
when she was only 14 
months old. 

Her goal in life is to 
become a teacher for deaf 
children. 

Cole says she is both 
nervous and excited about 
the event. 
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Sonographers celebrate their work 


by Hannah Buchanan 
staffwriter 

“United We Scan” - that 
was the theme for Sonography 
Awareness Week. 

To celebrate, sonography 
students instal led banners in the 
PirtleTechnology Building and 
set up tables di spl ay i ng students' 
portfolios, pictures and litera¬ 
ture about the program. They 
served refreshments near the 


two sonography labs. Instruc¬ 
tors and assistants answered 
questions about the program. 

“The main purpose for this 
event is to educate the general 
public about the profession and 
science of sonography,” 
Sonography Program Director 
Pam Brower said. 

This program is in its sixth 
year, but Brower is a brand new 
director. 


‘The particular program is 
known for being a well-re¬ 
spected, high standard one,” 
Brower said. 

Twelve students each se¬ 
mester can begin to earn a cer¬ 
tificate in 16 months and they 
can get 4 ‘hands-on’ ’ experience. 

“This is an awesome career 
choice for some students,” 
Brower said. “We love what 
we do.” 


Scholars learn in smaller groups 


Photo by Hannah Buchanan 

Students look at display at the Sonography Awareness Week. 


by Lasaundra Brown 
staff writer 

The new Scholars’ Academy 
provides in-depth study of basic 
courses in small classes. 

“The Scholars’ Academy pro- 


NUTRITIONAL SUPPLEMENTS 
100% Natural/Dr. recommended 


Need help with: 

A.D.D7A.D.H.D. 

ASTHMA 

ALLERGIES 

ANEMIA 

BLOOD PRESSURE 
CELLULITE 
CHOLESTEROL 
CHRONIC FATIGUE 
DEPRESSION 


DIABETES 

DIGESTIVE PROBLEM 
ENERGY 

HEALTH & FITNESS 
HEART HEALTH 
IBS 

IMMUNE SYSTEM 
JOINT SUPPORT 
MIGRAINES 
MUSCLE MASS 


MUSCLE RELAXER 
PM S/MOOD SWINGS 
SINUSITIS 
SKIN DISORDER 
SLEEP DISORDER 
STOMACH DISORDER 
STRESS 

WEIGHT CONTROL 
(I’ve lost 65 lbs) 


Call Barbara 509-1441 


vides small classes, quality edu¬ 
cation, participation in activities, 
personal counseling for registra¬ 
tion and scholarship opportuni¬ 
ties,” Academy Director Judy 
Turman said. 

These students also become 
provisional members of Phi Theta 
Kappa honor society, Turman 
said. 

“It is good for us to be in a 
class with the same small group of 
students because we get to know 
and help each other,” Freshman 
Krystyna Thompson said. “It is 
harder to get to know people in a 
large classroom.” 

Forty-eight college freshmen 
admitted brought 3.5 high school 
GPA’s, SAT scores of 1070, ACT 
scores of 23 and two teacher rec- 


If so, you may qualify to participate in a research study to evaluate an investigational antiviral 
medicine for the treatment of Picomavirus which is similar to the "common cold” 

You may be eligible to participate in this study if you: 

• Have cold symptoms (runny nose, tiredness, stiffness, cough, muscle aches and pains, and 
sore, swollen throat) 

• Are able to report to the clinic within 36 hours of onset of cold symptoms 

• Are not pregnant or nursing 


Participants may receive 
Study Medication, 

Exams and Compensation 
up to $160 


Benchmark Research 

For More Information Please Call: 

888-258-8947 


ommendations. Each wrote an es¬ 
say and were involved in extra¬ 
curricular leadership activities to 
gain admission. 

TJC President Dr. William 
Crowe and the Faculty Honors 
Committee met with the National 
Collegiate Honors Council inChi- 
cago last summer to learn about 
starting an honors program atTJC; 
Turman said. 

“Several colleges and univer¬ 
sities have honors program,” 
Turman said, such as The Schol¬ 
ars Academy. 

The Academy offers English 
1301, History 1301 and art appre¬ 
ciation. Instructors are: Kay 
Dawson, English; David Murray 
art appreciation and Dr. Gene 
Kirkpatrick, history. 

Instructors emphasize inde¬ 
pendent study, seminar sessions 
and creative thinking, Turman 
said. Classes meet in the Learning 
Loft in Rogers Student Center and 
in regular classrooms. They have 
access to computers in the Loft. 

Scholars must maintain a 3.5 
GPA, complete 21 hours of aca¬ 
demic honors courses and 12 hours 
of community service to graduate 
with Scholars’ Academy distinc¬ 
tion, Turman said. 

They participate in leadership 
seminars and do community ser¬ 
vice with Phi Theta Kappa. The 
group plans a trip to Colorado 
next summer to learn bonding and 
leadership skills. 

“Students who go through 
classes together bond and chal¬ 
lenge each other,” Turman said, 
Learning will go to a higher level, 
giving students a more compre¬ 
hensive and broader education. 

New applicants will be wel¬ 
come for spring, Turman said. 
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Former figure skater talks about her bout with breast cancer 


by Angela Curry 
ad manager 

Olympic gold medalist 
Peggy Fleming learned 
about her strength from her 
bout with breast cancer, she 
told a luncheon crowd of 
600 women and a few men 
Oct. 6 at Harvey Hall. 

Fleming, who won a 
gold medal in figure skat¬ 
ing in the 1968 Olympics 
in Grenoble, France, was 
diagnosed on the 30th an¬ 
niversary of that achieve¬ 
ment. 

“I learned how strong I 


really was and how skating 
helped me,” Fleming said. 

Fleming will spend 
Breast Cancer Awareness 
month touring hospitals and 
encouraging other women to 
get mammograms and to 
perform breast self exams 
monthly. 

“Being in the public eye 
I found that my voice was a 
little louder and I wanted to 
help others,” Fleming said. 

Five months after hav¬ 
ing a clean mammogram, 
Fleming found a lump her¬ 


self while stretching in front 
of the mirror. On Jan. 19, 
1998, a cancer specialist re¬ 
moved the lump. The biopsy 
showed a slow-growing type 
of breast cancer known as 
tubular carcinoma. 

“I was faced with another 
Olympics, an Olympics of 
life,” Fleming said . 

She determined she was 
not going to give up easily. 
Encouraged by her two sons 
and husband, she prepared 
for six months of radiation 
treatments. 


Winner of five U.S. and 
three world skating titles, 
Fleming had no trouble with 
the first few weeks of radia¬ 
tion treatment. Later she be¬ 
gan experiencing weakness 
and swelling. 

“She stole the hearts of 
the world...all the chal¬ 
lenges she had as an ice 
skater helped her through 
the cancer,” said cancer sur¬ 
vivor Peaches Brookshire 
who introduced Fleming. 

Fleming stressed healthy 
lifestyles and early detec¬ 


tion as the keys. She be¬ 
lieves you have to take 
charge of your own self and 
keep a positive attitude. 

“If life gives you lem¬ 
ons, stick them in your bra,” 
Brookshire joked. 

Proceeds from the lun¬ 
cheon will benefit The Ross 
Breast Center which pro¬ 
vides advanced technology 
for early detection, Pre¬ 
scription for Indigent On¬ 
cology Patients and Camp 
Bluebird, a retreat for can¬ 
cer patients. 


Tutors can provide free help for students in trouble 


by Lasaundra Brown 
staff writer 

Now that the semester is half over, 
many students may realize they need 
help in a course. They may not know 
where to go. Support Services can pro¬ 
vide free tutors for many classes. 

“We encourage students to get a tutor 
at the beginning of the semester, but 
towards mid-terms and finals several stu¬ 
dents anxiously look for tutors,” Tutor 
Coordinator Cindy Lowery said. 

Tutoring lab sessions include math, 
English, accounting, chemistry and com¬ 
puter science. Athletes can go to study 
labs, and study labs operate in Bateman 
and Hudnall halls. 

Lab session times and days vary, but 
at least two tutors are assigned to each 
lab to help students. Students can get lab 
locations and schedules in the Learning 


Lab Tutoring Schedule 


MATH Potter 101 Mon-Thurs 1-7 p.m. 

ENGLISH Jenkins 1108 Mon/Wed 1-7 p.m. 

Tues/Thurs 2-8 p.m. 

COMPUTER 

SCIENCE Pirtle T 315 Mon-Thurs 7-10 p.m. 

Friday 7a.m.-5 p.m. 

CHEMISTRY Genecov 200 Wed 1:30-3:30p.m. 

Genecov 202 Thurs. 5-6:30 p.m. 


Loft located on the third floor of the 
Rogers Student Center or in the sup¬ 
port services office in Rogers. 

To get a private tutor, students 
fill out a Tutee Application Project 
Excel Form in the Learning Loft 
Lowery said. 

They may choose from a list of 
free tutors for particular courses. 
The student calls the tutor and sets 
up times to meet. All individual tu¬ 
toring is done in the Learning Loft, 
Lowery said. 

Students can spend as many hours 
with the tutor as the course credits 
three hours per week for a three 
hour course. Lowery advises stu¬ 
dents to visit the Tutoring Center 
Internet Site at http :// 
supserv.tyler.cc.tx.us/tutor/. 


Be part ©f something terrific! 
Enter your work in 

TJC Touchstone 2000 

All students and college employees may 
submit black and white art, poetry, 
photography, essays and short 
fiction Guidelines and entry 

information in Liberal 
and Fine Arts Office, 

Jenkins 155. 

Deadline Dec. 10,1999 


Texas Country Fest: fun fare 


by Hannah Buchanan 
staff writer 

The Texas Country Re¬ 
porter Festival was a typi¬ 
cal Texas show. Food, live 
entertainment, interesting 
sights and hot weather. 

Typical “fair food” 
hamburgers, hotdogs, 
chips, sauage on a stick 
and other edibles were 
sold. Among the usual soft 
drinks, the well-known 
Lemon Chills hit the spot 
with the thirsty visitors. 

The festival at the Old 
City Park in Dallas kicked 
off with a parade featuring 
the Apache Marching 
Band. 


Live entertainment was 
plentiful country music 
bands to drill teams to xy¬ 
lophone players who 
amazed onlookers with 
their interesting talent. 

While walking around 
Old City Park, visitors 
could hear many different 
sounds, one even pleasing 
to a hog’s ear. As the Texas 
Champion Hog Caller 
talked to everyone there. 
She was extremely proud 
her title. 

Another interesting 
sound came from two sets 
of bagpipes. Two men of 
’Scottish descent, dis¬ 


played pieces of bagpipes 
and bagpipe accessories, as 
well as their skills at bag¬ 
pipe playing. They played 
Scottish melodies and oth¬ 
ers more familiar tunes 
such as “Amazing Grace.” 

A teepee complete with 
Native Americans dressed 
up in full attire. One man 
did tricks with an unusual 
looking rope. Others sold 
many Indian-related arti¬ 
facts, such as jewelry and 
arrowheads. 

Shoppers could choose 
from handmade commer¬ 
cial itmes from antiques to 
Beanie Babies. 
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Art Museum to show 
Lebrun's strange works 


by Ije Osuagwu 
page editor 

The works of Rico Lebrun: 
“The Line of Passion” paint¬ 
ings, lithographs, bronze, wood- 
cut and Japanese paper works 
will puzzle and mystify visitors 
to the Tyler Museum of Art 
through Nov. 7. 

Praised as one of America’s 
greatest 20th century artists, 
Lebrun’s most recognized 
works are “Sleeping Soldier,” 
“Beggar” and “The Villon’s 
Ballad.” 

“Sleeping Soldier” ink and 
brown conte crayon on paper, 
created in 1948 shows a wea¬ 
ried soldier, too tired to take off 
his armor, slouched over after a 
hard-fought battle. 

“Beggar,” a lithograph por¬ 
trays an old woman leaning on 
a cane, a sullen expression on 

and desolate as this social out¬ 
cast walks alone without any 
hope of a helping hand. 

A 1945 lithograph “The 
Villon’s Bal lad” presents a con¬ 
torted entanglement of human 
flesh upon flesh. The mes¬ 
sage—a struggle for survival. 


Religious themes are 
prominent: “Mary at the Cru¬ 
cifixion” and other works de¬ 
picting the flood and the nail¬ 
ing of Jesus Christ to the cross. 

“Two Separate Female 
Studies” shows Lebrun’s in¬ 
terest in women as an impor¬ 
tant art form. 

Evident is Lebrun’s love 
for tortoises. At least eight 
works show these creatures 
bowing, fighting, in front view 
or in horizontal study. The 
tortoises appear strange and 
alien. 

Most of Lebrun’s work 
were created after World War 
II. His art serves as a reflec¬ 
tion of America’s state of mind 
during that era. 

Much of Lebrun’s work 
seems puzzling, eerie with 
maybe even a hint of madness 
in his sketches and strokes. 
Something unsolved always 
appears in his work, some¬ 
thing more he hints at but 
leaves clouded in mystery. 

Museum hours are Tues- 
Sat. from 10 a.m.to 5 p.m. and 
1 p.m.to 5 p.m. on Sundays. 


Classified 

WWWTHEOFFICrALY2ICFAftTY.COM 
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BOOKS 

Your OFF Campus Store... 

For Your ON Campus Needs 
Across From TJC 

Show Your School Spirit...Wear A TJC Shirt Or Cap 

10% OFF Collegiate Sports Wear 


(903) 592-4112 
1232 E. 5TH ST. 
TYLER, TX 75701 




French week screens Pagnol film festival 


by Angela Curry 
ad manager 

French films created 
by actor and filmaker 
Marcel Pagnol will high¬ 
light National French 
Week Nov. 4-10. The 
free films will begin at 
6:30 p.m. in Apache 
rooms 1 and 2 and are 
open to everyone. 


“This week is for 
American Teachers of 
French to promote the 
study of the French cul¬ 
ture and language,” 
French Instructor Dr. 
Elaine Graybill said. 

Graybill sent flyers to 
invite junior high and high 
school students in the 


area. 

A workshop for ad¬ 
vanced students and 
teachers Nov. 6. will fo¬ 
cus on cultural diversity 
as seen in the play “Cyrano 
de Bergerac.” The work¬ 
shop will be in the board 
room of the White Admin¬ 
istration Service Center. 


lip tp 

Saving for tuition? 

$8.00/hour 

Find Part-time work 

after 30 days 

year-round at R.P.S. 


R.P.S., Inc., an FDX company (Federal express) is a 
small package delivery company that employs package 
handlers to load/unload package vans and semi trailers. 
If you are 18 years of age and not afraid of hard work, 
we have 3-5 hour shifts available. Shifts are Monday- 
Friday. $7.50/hour for the a.m. shift and $6.50/hour for 
the p.m. shift plus 500 per hour toward tuition after 30 
days. Respond in person or call RPS and ask for Bob. 



An FDX Company 


5409 FM 2767 Rd. 
Tyler, TX 75708 
EO/AAE 

592-0220 
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'Three Kings' reminds us war is still hell 


by Danny Gallagher 
editor-in-chief 

Action fans who crave ex¬ 
plosions and non-stop gun¬ 
fire in films will be pleas¬ 
antly surprised to learn that 
“Three Kings” packs more 


sarcasm and satire than smart 
bombs and semi-automatics. 

Just as America celebrates 
the victory of Operation 
Desert Storm, U.S. Army Ser¬ 
geants Troy Barlow (Mark 
Walhberg), Conrad Vig 


(Spike Jonze) and Chief Eglin 
(Ice Cube) find a makeshift 
map on (or rather “in,” if you 
know what I mean) an Iraqi 
prisoner of war. It leads to a 
fortune in Kuwaiti bullion 
gold, “not the little cubes you 


put in hot water to make 
soup,” stolen by America’s 
favorite punching bag, 
Saddam Hussein. 

Along with Special Forces 
Major Archie Gates (George 
Clooney), the foursome travel 


MILLIONS OF 
THE BEST MINDS IN 
AMERICA HAVE ALREADY 

CHOSEN THE BEST 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM: 
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manage the largest stock account in the 
world (based on assets under management)* 
Today, TIAA-CREF can help you 
achieve even more of your financial goals. 
With TIAA-CREF you'll find the 
flexibility and choice you need, backed by 
a proven history of performance, 
remarkably low expenses, and peerless 
commitment to personal service* 

Find Out for Yourself 

To learn more about the world s premier 
retirement organisation, talk to one of our 
retirement planning experts, or better still, 
speak to one of your colleagues. Find out 
why, when it comes to planning for tomor¬ 
row, great minds think alike* 

To find out more — give us 
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X 800 842-2776 
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TX yThen it comes to planning a 
▼ ▼ comfortable future* America s 
best and brightest turn to the expert: 
TIAA-CREF. With over $250 billion in 
assets under management, were the 
world's largest retirement system, the 
nation s leader in customer satisfaction,** 
and the overwhelming choice of people 
in education, research, and related fields* 

Expertise Yoix Can 
Count On 

For over 80 years, TI AA-CREF has intro¬ 
duced intelligent solutions to Americas 
long-term planning needs* We pioneered the 
portable pension, invented the variable 
annuity, and popularised the very concept 
of stock investing for retirement. In fact, vve 



Ensuring the fixture 
for those who shape it.* 


to the small village and steal 
the gold under a peace treaty 
signed by President George 
Bush. While inside the vil¬ 
lage, when they witness a 
child’s mother being executed 
by order of Hussein’s troops, 
they decide to disobey their 
orders and help the helpless 
refugees escape. 

Director David 0. Russell, 
who also gave us the 
irreverance of family life in 
“Spanking the Monkey” and 
“Flirting with Disaster,” uses 
slow-motion gun sequences 
and intense sound and visual 
effects. It features everything 
from tearing skin to shots of 
failing organs to painfully re¬ 
mind us of this confusing and 
baffling war. 

Even after the peace treaty 
is signed five seconds after 
the movie’s beginning, 
Barlow asks his comrades 
“Are we shootin’ people or 
what?” just before he Hushes 
out an Iraqi private with a 
white flag. 

And the story behind the 
story makes the meaning even 
more compelling. Barlow is 
captured by an Iraqi family 
man who lost his one-year- 
old son during the bombing 
raid Bush ordered. The Iraqi 
takes his pain and suffering 
out on his American prisoner 
of war by forcing him to won¬ 
der if the same thing could 
happen to his family. To in¬ 
fuse Barlow’s pain deeper, he 
pours oil from the Gulf down 
his throat. 

“Three Kings” reminds us 
that whether it’s on the screen 
or on the battlefield, war is 
war. Pure and simple. 
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Theater season begins 
with ’Journey’s End’ 


by Courtney Jones and Julie Steck 
staff writers 

“Journey's End,” the season's 
first play, shows the hell of war. 

Lighting up the stage were: 
Brady Talbot as Capt. Stanhope, 
Kirk Race as Lt. Trotter, Kyle 
Bodiford as Lt. Osborne and 
Clint Crawford as Lt. Raleigh. 

Set in a dugout in the British 
trenches before St. Quentin in 
March, 1913, Stanhope enters to 
find Lt. Raleigh, a former class¬ 
mate and the brother of his girl¬ 
friend. 

His face drains as he thinks 
about his relationship to 


Raleigh's sister. In every scene 
of the R.C. Sheriff play, these 
two characters butt heads as 
Stanhope desperately tries to 
hide his drunkness to protect 
his reputation back home. 

“I feel so privileged to call 
this man my friend,” reads Lt. 
Osborne, quoting a letter he 
holds. Stunned and speechless, 
Capt. Stanhope realizes his fool¬ 
ishness in screaming at Lt. Ra¬ 
leigh who only wanted to mail 
the private letter to his sister. 

Director Clarence Strick¬ 
land captured the essence of the 


British struggle in the trenches 
of World War I with authentic 
props and the soldiers’realistic 
accents. 

The cast demonstrated how 
trench warfare created a sym¬ 
pathetic feeling for World War 
I veterans. 

Playing 2nd Lt. Raleigh, 
Clint Crawford said, “I think 
it’s keen to act in TJCs plays.” 

The play touched on senti¬ 
mental moments, leaving pos¬ 
sessions behind to send to fami¬ 
lies of soldiers killed during 
the War. 
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by R.C. Sherriff 


Movies become target 
in Elton’s Topcom 


by Danny Gallagher 
editor in chief 

British comedy writer Ben 
Elton shows us the all-too fa¬ 
miliar relationship between vio¬ 
lent behavior in movies and in 
society with his brilliant satire 
“Popcorn.” 

Bruce 
Delamitri, 
scoffs at his 
“bleeding 
heart” critics 
who accuse 
him glorifying 
violence 
rather than 
condoning it. 

He says he 
simply uses 
his movies to 
give people 
what they 
want. The celebrated director 
relished his victory over the 
world by winning the Best Di¬ 
rector and Best Picture Oscar 
for his violent artistic master¬ 
piece, “Ordinary Americans,” 

Enter Wayne and Scout, a 
husband and wife team of trav¬ 
eling serial killers. Known as 
“The Mall Murderers” who 
know all of Delamitri’s films by 
heart, they seek a way out of 
their actions by holding 


Delamitri and his family hos¬ 
tage until he confesses to his 
accused responsibilities on na¬ 
tional television. 

“Popcorn” is perfect for a 
society still addicted to vio¬ 
lence and Quentin Tarantino 
movies. Elton uses 
extremely harsh 
language and nail- 
biting violence to 
show similarities 
between violence 
in film and vio¬ 
lence in real life. 

His frequent 
switching the point 
of view from 
Wayne and 

Scout’s killing 
spree to 

Delamitri’s mov¬ 
ies can become 
confusing but more poignant 
as the reader realizes the two 
are inseperable. 

No matter what your opin¬ 
ion of violent film and how it 
plays with the psyche of a mad¬ 
man, “Popcorn” tells an invigo¬ 
rating, tense story with vivid 
characters, a suspenseful 
plotline and a thought-provok¬ 
ing message. 

It begs the question, “Who 
is really responsible for the 
crimes behind the crimes?” 
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College students face higher suicide rate 


by Ashley Tompkins 
page editor 

Suicide is not an easy 
read, but the third lead¬ 
ing cause of death among 
teenagers creeps into 
each of our lives. 

“Between 1960 and 
1 990, the rate of suicide 
between the ages of 15 
and 24 increased 154 per¬ 
cent,” Joy Watson, be¬ 
havioral sciences pro¬ 
gram director said. 

With such an alarm¬ 
ing rate increase,suicide 
may appear to affect all 
ages. Yet only a small 
minority committ sui¬ 
cide in different age 
groups. 


“Other people are af¬ 
fected by this action, not 
just the victim. Friends 
and family members are 
also left with problems 
to deal with,” Watson 
said. 

In high school stu¬ 
dents had a “cushion “ 
because everyone basi¬ 
cally knew everyone. If 
students saw a usually 
happy friend in the 
dumps then they would 
know that something was 
wrong with them. 

In college students 
are thrown into a huge 
group of other students 
that they don’t know that 


makes it harder to recog¬ 
nize the warning signs. 

“Students should just 
come out and ask friends, 
‘Are you thinking of 
committing suicide?’”, 
Watson said. 

“Most of the time, 
signs are a cry for atten¬ 
tion. They just need 
someone to listen to their 
problems and to care,” 
she said. 

Drugs and alcohol can 
alter aperson’s judgment 
and begin to make them 
feel sorry for themselves. 

“They believe they 
are making themselves 
feel better” (by using al¬ 
cohol and drugs). Coun¬ 


selor Ken Luke said. “But 
in the long run, it only 
hurts them because they 
have this new problem to 
add to the others. 

People who have never 
experienced substance 
abuse can also become 
depressed and turn to 
thoughts of suicide,” 
Luke said. 

Today’s society and 
parents both put horren¬ 
dous pressures on stu¬ 
dents. They have to make 
certain grades, look a cer¬ 
tain way and be involved 
in certain organizations 
to be accepted. 

“My generation had a 
chance to do better and 


achieve more than their 
parents, but today’s gen¬ 
eration has a hard time 
doing so because of all 
the pressures that are 
placed upon them,” Luke 
said. 

“There is a strong will 
to live in everyone, no 
matter what they face,” 
he said. “I believe over 
half of the population has 
given thought to commit¬ 
ting suicide, which isn’t 
unusual.” 

“Acting upon the 
thought is a completely 
different problem, that 
will affect many 
people, ’’Luke said. 


Preventing crime on campus starts with personal safety 


by Sarah Jones 
staff writer 

For many, moving away from 
home for the first time can be 
scary and dangerous. Students 


living in dorms or apartments need 
to feel safe in their new homes. 

Director of Campus Safety, 
Randy Melton said the most im¬ 
portant thing is to “pay attention to 


your surroundings.” 

To ensure safety at home: 

• Limit opportunities for bur¬ 
glars and vandals. 

* Install dead-bolt locks on all 


outside entrances. 

• Secure sliding glass doors by 
installing locks to prevent slid¬ 
ing or lifting. 

• Place a strong piece of wood 
such as an old broomstick in the 
track or ask the maintenance staff 
to install a security bar. 

• Request a peephole in the 
door and use it. 

• Never let strangers in for any 
reason. 

• Keep valuables out of sight. 
Lock money and jewelry locked 
in a safe place and don’t tell 
anyone, even friends and room¬ 
mates, where. 

Police will engrave watches. 


jewelry, television, stereos and 
other expensive portables with 
your driver’s license number or 
other identifiable marks. 

Make sure entrances are well- 
lit at night. If your dorm or apart¬ 
ment is not sufficiently lighted, or 
lights are not working properly, 
informcampus safety ortheapart- 
ment manager. 

Share crime prevention tips 
and d i scu ss way s to i mpro ve home 
safety with neighbors. Forfurther 
help and information, call The 
National Crime Prevention Coun¬ 
cil Information Services, (1 -202- 
466-6272). 


Emergency Phone Numbers 


Emergency (all).911 

National Domestic Violence Hotline.1-800-799-SAFE 

Rape, Abuse & Incest National Network.1-800-656-HOPE 

Andrews Center (Suicide). 597-1351 

Child Abuse Hotline. 1-800-252-5400 

Texas Runaway Hotline.1-888-580-HELP 

Texas Youth Hotline.1-888-210-2278 


National Youth Crisis Hotline.1-800-448-4663 


17 new amendments head to voting booths 


by Angela Curry 
ad manager 

Texans will soon have 
the opportunity to vote in a 
special Nov.2 election for 
17 proposed Texas consti¬ 
tutional amendments. 

The first amendment 
deals with the provisions 
for filling vacancies in the 
office of governor or lieu¬ 
tenant governor. 

Proposition No.2, 
passed four years ago, pro¬ 
vides for reverse mort¬ 
gages, but because of the 


wording, banks were 
afraid to grant these 
mortgages. 

It will appear on 
the ballot re¬ 
vised: 

“The consti¬ 
tutional amend 
ment relating to the mak¬ 
ing of advances under a re¬ 
verse mortgage and pay¬ 
ment of a reverse mort¬ 
gage.” 

“For example, a senior 


citizen with little retirement 
who owns a home worth 
$100,000 and does 
not have anyone 
to leave it to can 
receive money 
from the bank. 
The house will 
be left with the 
bank after they are 
gone,” State Repre¬ 
sentative Leo Burman said. 

The Texas Constitution 
more than 120 years old, is 


excessively long and is 
compounded with confu¬ 
sion. The proposed amend¬ 
ment would eliminate du¬ 
plicative, obsolete, archaic 
and ineffective provisions 
of the Constitution. 

“These are 17 points of 
the Constitution that needed 
to be dealt with. This is a 
way the legislature keeps 
our Constitution up to date,” 
Government Instructor 
David Ligon said. 


Proposed amendment 13 
will provide issuance of 
$400 million in general ob¬ 
ligation bonds to finance 
educational loans to stu¬ 
dents. Because the work 
force demands more educa¬ 
tion, college attendance is 
rising. Students need loans 
to pay increasing tuition and 
fees so higher education re¬ 
mains accessible to all Tex¬ 
ans. 
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Robin Karr Morse urges care to pro tect the very young. 
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Robin Karr-Morse opens Student Enrichment Series 


by Ije Osuagwu 
page editor 

“We still have many more 
questions than answers about 
violent young people,” Robin 
Karr-Morse told some 400 stu¬ 
dents and faculty at the first 
Student Enrichment event 
Thursday. 

An emotional Karr-Morse 
told of a phone call from her 
daughter the night before her 
talk. In Oregon’s Banks com¬ 
munity a gunman walked into 
her granddaughter’s pre¬ 
school. Everyone was “locked 
down” for several hours. Po¬ 
lice later apprehended the gun¬ 
man. No one was hurt. 

Co-author of “Ghosts from 
the Nursery: Tracing the Roots 
of Violence,” Karr-Morse is a 
leading authority on children's 
violent behavior. 

Next to Russia the U.S. has 
the highest incarceration rate 
in the world, she said, with 
almost as many youth in jail as 
in college. 

Although high gun acces¬ 
sibility, lack of adequate cen¬ 
sorship of the Internet, violent 
video games and lack of pro¬ 
grams for children after school 


all contribute to violence youth 
violence stems from anger re¬ 
pressed in infancy and early 
childhood, Karr-Morse said. 

“Violence can begin in the 
womb and be well-rooted by 
preschool,” she said. 

Brain development in chil¬ 
dren plays an important role in 
temperament and behavior. 

“The brain is a dynamic 
interactive element,” she said. 
“It is the physical reflection of 
our experiences.” 

Alcoholic substances, il¬ 
legal drug use and even pre¬ 
scribed drugs can alter the in¬ 
fant brain’s functioning, espe¬ 
cially during pregnancy. 

Women who receive little 
or no pre-natal care run a high 
risk of predisposing their un¬ 
born child to learning disabili¬ 
ties and behavioral or emo¬ 
tional problems. 

The neurons and synapses 
of the brain act as stimulators 
and transmit messages on 
thought, speech and behavior. 
When these brain elements are 
destroyed the damage is per¬ 
manent. 

Genetics and medicine as 


well as a child’s social and 
mental development in the first 
33 months after conception are 
crucial,she said. 

Most violent children tend 
to be angry ones, rejected by 
the mainstream, she said. Most 
are already in trouble with the 
law and aren’t academically 
inclined in school. 

She directed Oregon’s chi Id 
welfare system and is the 
Children’s Trust Fund’s first 
executive director. 

Periodic home visits for 
families and their children with 
medical needs and merging 
health care with the welfare 
program can help to reduce 
violent behavior in children, 
she said. 

Karr-Morse praised the 
Headstart Program for helping 
young children get an early 
start on education. Headstart 
curbed violence by 80 percent, 
she said. 

“We definitely need more 
child welfare workers,” Karr- 
Morse said. “The cost to soci¬ 
ety, let alone to these children, 
is enormous.” 


Baptist Student Ministry offers 
students place to play, worship 


by Nikiba Moore 
staff writer 

The Baptist Student 
Ministry is a Christian 
organization with about 
200 student members. 
Most stu¬ 
dents may 
know the 
BSM serves 
free lunch 
every 
Wednesday to 125-150 
students, but the group 
has much more to offer. 

If a student needs to lo¬ 
cate a church, they can 
go to the BSM for refer¬ 
ral., regardless of their 
denomination. Director 
Mark Jones said. 

Tuesday afternoons 
BSM members go to a Sal¬ 
vation Army Shelter and 
play games, do crafts and 


conduct Bible studies for 
the children who 
live there. 

BSM also 
works with Habi¬ 
tat for 
H u - 
m a n - 
ity to 
help 
needy 
fami¬ 
lies build homes 
themselves, 
of these are 
ocated behind 
the Hollywood 
Theater on Loop 
323 and four 
more are planned. 

Grounds for 
Growth, at 9 
p.m.Thursdays, has music 
and Bible study. Before 


or 


Six 


this event, a small Bible 
study group meets at 7:30 
p.m. 

BSM also has an in- 
house praise team. This 
musical group plays gui¬ 
tars, drums and keyboards. 
They usually perform dur¬ 
ing the free Wednesday 
lunch. 

The BSM is paired with 
Southern Baptist churches 
who fund a budget allow¬ 
ing them to provide activi¬ 
ties for students. 

Their focus, Jones said, 
is to reach out to as many 
TJC students as they can. 
The programs and activi¬ 
ties of the BSM vary. 

“Each semester is dif¬ 
ferent,” Jones said. He 
also teaches two Bible 
classes. 
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Faith can play an important roll in student’s life 


by Julie Steck 
staff writer 

In glorious ancient ca¬ 
thedrals or a Church on the 
Rock, people gather around 
the altar on Sunday morn¬ 
ings. Some prefer the 
rockin’ and rollin’ versions 
of worship, while others 
feel more comfortable with 
a hymnal in hand. 

People’s church 

attendence is usually af¬ 
fected by their religious 
history. Whether they only 
go on Easter and Christ¬ 
mas, or every Sunday, most 
learn about church from 
their parents. Brooke 
Hendrix, who attended a 


Baptist church with her 
parents usually just on Eas¬ 
ter, said it helps her un¬ 
derstand why bad things 
happen to good people. 

“God uses bad experi¬ 
ences as a learning experi¬ 
ence for us so that next 
time we will make a dif¬ 
ferent choice. People may 
not see the good in the situ¬ 
ation at the time, but later 
they will,” Hendrix said. 

Situations in life some¬ 
times lead people away 
from church. Parties and 
friends trigger attention 
more than early morning 
church services, and our 
nature is to go with enter¬ 


tainment. Jennifer Florey 
has gradually drifted away 
from church because of 
peer pressure. 

“I used to go to church 
on my own back in the 
eight grade. Now all the 
bad stuff seems more fun 
than doing good, she said, 
“Peer pressure has kept me 
away from the church be¬ 
cause people would think 
bad of me if I went back,” 
Florey said. “ With all my 
bad habits, it would be too 
hard for me to change 
now.” 

Going to church affects 
how people make decisions 
and view the world. Even 


worshiping once a month, 
Kelly Jacobs has learned a 
lot. 

“I know the difference 
between what’s right and 
what’s wrong. I also know 
how I don’t want to act. It 
has made the standards for 
the way I live,” Jacobs said. 

For some, life- chang¬ 
ing events affect their out 
look. Church has made a 
big impression for Kelly 
Arnett and her husband who 
weekly attend Vineyard 
Christian Fellowship 
weekly. God has affected 
every aspect of their life, 
she said. 

“My relationship with 


God has made me have 
more self-control. Every¬ 
thing from school to my 
eating habits, and how I 
take care of my body are 
included,” Arnett said. 

She worked as a vol¬ 
unteer in Calcutta, India, 
in a hospital where people 
were dying every day. In¬ 
stead of just letting people 
die, she and others would 
help them die with dig¬ 
nity. 

“This changed my 
view of the word and gave 
me a bigger vision of life. 
It also showed me how I 
can be useful.” 


PETA stages online contest for college campuses 


By Sarah Jones 
staff writer 

The people for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals will 
feed hungry students. 

By correctly answering 
five questions about ani¬ 
mal rights, at a new Web 


site, 
www.CollegeActivist.com 
students may win a semes¬ 
ter of delicious, free, veg¬ 
etarian food-del ivered 
right to their doors! 

Veggie burgers, “not” 
dogs, soy milk, chips, ve¬ 


Phi ThetaKappa helps 
educate at reading fair 



by Tommy Hill 
staff writer 

Phi Theta Kappa mem¬ 
bers took 800 books to 
Bonner El¬ 
ementary 
School stu¬ 
dents re¬ 
cently. Each 
child received 
two books and 
school sup¬ 
plies such 
pencils, note¬ 
books and pa¬ 
per at the sec¬ 
ond Be Ex¬ 
cited Abou 
Reading Fair. 

Last year, they collected 
800 books given to students 
through BEAR, a program to 
encourage children to read. “ 


It’s very important that 
we do for others, so we don’t 
feel sorry for ourselves.” 

PTK sponsor Cathryn 
Cates said. 
PTK Presi¬ 
dent Chris 
Drake 
Presidental 
assistant 
Leslie 
Whisennand 
and three other 
students deliv¬ 
ered the books. 

At Bonner, 
PTK members 
ate steak sand¬ 
wiches and fruit punch for 
lunch. 

This year, PTK collected 
1,200 books for children in 
kindergarten and fifth grade. 


gan cookies and more 
await three lucky winners 
of PETA’s College 
Internet Challenge. To win 
the contest, which runs 
through Nov. 30, students 
must search PETA’s Web 
sites to answer these ques¬ 
tions correctly: 

During which TV pro¬ 
gram did the first-ever 
commercial for a veggie 
burger appear? 

How did the perfor¬ 
mance of students who dis¬ 
sected animals compare 
with students who used 


modern, humane, non-ani¬ 
mal alternatives? 

How did salespeople re¬ 
spond during PETA’s un¬ 
dercover sting at New 
York City fur salons? 

Which major company 
remains in the Dark Ages, 
torturing and killing mil¬ 
lions of animals for prod¬ 
uct tests, instead of switch¬ 
ing to modern methods that 
more than 550 other com¬ 
panies use? 

Which health problems 
- besides cancer, heart dis¬ 
ease, and stroke -are eat¬ 


ing meat linked to? 

“Going veg is the best 
way to beat the ‘Freshman 
1 5,” says PETA’s College 
Action Coordinator Mor¬ 
gan Leyh said “Foods like 
Phoney Baloney and 
Wheat Meat are great tast¬ 
ing and low in fat, but they 
also save animals’ lives 
and help protect the envi¬ 
ronment, too.” 

Winners will be noti¬ 
fied by e-mail Dec. 1. Bi¬ 
weekly food deliveries 
start in the spring 2000 
semester. 


Freshmen expectations mixed 

by Coretta Williams 
staff writer 


Overall, TJC has met 
most freshmen students' 
expectations. 

April Harris, 18 of 
Tyler, expected small 
classes, a good learning 
environment and a well- 
rounded education that 
will prepare her for a 
senior university. 

"My feelings have not 
changed," Harris said. 
"TJC has offered every¬ 
thing I expected and 
more." 

Crystal Fox, 1 8 of 
Henderson, admits that 


she expected TJC to 
have a smaller crowd 
and less walking space. 
She discovered it to be 
different, but she loves 
it. 

Chris Scott of Chapel 
Hill admits he expected 
everything to be boring, 
uneventful and an easy 
transition. He has found 
the faculty and students 
are nice. 

"TJC is one of the 
greatest junior college 
campuses," he said. 

Some new students, 
however, are disap¬ 


pointed. 

Pebbles Martin 1 8 of 
Tyler, expected some¬ 
what challenging 
classes and better teach¬ 
ers. 

"The teachers are not 
as good as I prepared 
for," she said. 

Heidi Waggoner ex¬ 
pected a nice, friendly 
campus and a good edu¬ 
cational background. 
Waggoner finds that 
most people are 
friendly, but not all of 
the teachers meet her 
expectations. 
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Intramurals sports: 
playing just for fun 


by Lance Cunningham r 
staff writer 

Intramural sports opened 
with flag football. Competi¬ 
tion looks real promising, Staff 
Technician Bill O’Connor said. 

O’Connor, director of 
intramurals, encourages stu¬ 
dents to participate in those 
sports, for fun. Here they can 
“get away from the everyday 
stress of school and work which 
hamper many students around 
campus,” he said. 

“ The main goal is to have 
fun playing outside and enjoy¬ 
ing the competition,” O'Connor 
said. 

“You can stay in shape 
and get to act like a kid again,” 
he said, “in spirited competi¬ 


tion .” 

Two divisions of eight 
teams each. Play seven games 
in a season. 

The top teams from each 
divison meet to determine who 
will advance to the Rose City 
Championship. 

Most teams represent 
dorms, but some teams are put 
together by groups of students. 

Incentives to encourage 
players include an all-star game 
at Lindsey Field on Nov. 4. 

Signup for 3-on-3 basket¬ 
ball starts in early December. 
For more information about 
other intramural opportunities, 
up contact O’Connor at 510- 
2353. or in Rogers Student Cen¬ 
ter. 
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Students from Orr Elementary gets some tips on the court from TJC's Tennis Tech department . 


Apache football team breaks losing streak 


by Vatina Henderson 
page editor 

The Apache football team 
answered a much-needed 
wake-up call Saturday (Oct. 9) 
by defeating Cisco Junior Col¬ 
lege, 49-7, in front of a crowd 
of about 800. 

The win snaps a four-game 


Apaches losing streak, and im¬ 
proves their season to 2-4 and 
conference to 1-3. Cisco drops 
to 1-5 and 0-4, respectively. 

With excellent play on both 
sides of the ball including spe¬ 
cial teams, the Apaches looked 
much improved from last 
week’s loss to Navarro Col- 


Soccer team to make their 
final home appearance 


by Melissa Raynor 
staff writer 

The last chance to see 
the Apache Soccer Team 
play at home comes this 
weekend when they 
meet a team from 
New York at 7 
p.m. Saturday 
and a team 
from Kansas 
at 1 p.m. 

Sunday. Both 
opponents are 1 
in the Top 10 in 
their divisions. 

In 15 games this season, 
the Apaches have won eight, 
lost five and tied two games. 
The teams’ morale and spirit 
have helped them to per¬ 
form at their best, Assistant 
Coach Rob Nicholson said. 



Nicholson, Apache soc¬ 
cer team captain in 1995- 
1997, claims the team has 
almost reached its peak. “It 
is a good team with 
potential to be a 
great one,” he 
said. 

Nicholson 
said the strik¬ 
ers and mid¬ 
fielders are 
good, but not 
perfect” yet. 
He hopes 
the team will finish the last 
two home games with wins. 
Support from students at the 
games could be a “twelfth 
man” for the team, he said. 


lege. 

Defensively Charles Davis, 
Jamin Stinson and Jeremy Loyd 
intercepted for the Apaches, 
while Russell McCurdy and 
Darrell Asbell recovered 
fumbles. Asbell returned his 
fumble recovery 42 yards for a 
touchdown. 


Offensively the Apaches 
were unstoppable. Running 
backOlin Coleman rushed for 
a game-high 144 yards on 13 
carries, including a 72-yard 
touchdown run. Both quarter¬ 
backs Dustin Proctor and Mat¬ 
thew Kipp threw two touch¬ 
downs each. 


The defense definitely stole 
the show. They held Cisco to 
just 232 yards of total offense 
and sacked Cisco’s two quar¬ 
terbacks seven times. 

The Apaches return to ac¬ 
tion at 3 p.m. Saturday when 
they travel out west to play 
Ranger College. 


* * 
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The TJC Apache football team gears up for another afternoon practice at Pat Hartley field. 















